Viscount Burnham
these, and even by wider travel, the direction of a great newspaper has largely occupied Lord Burn-ham's time. The pace of ordinary life, meanwhile, has grown faster. But sureness of movement, rapidity of decision, these also have grown in the man himself, with their frequent exercise. These decades have shown Fleet Street, in new and fascinating lights, as a place of adventure. The Daily Telegraph may have yielded its supremacy in circulation—that feature of which " the young lions of Peterborough Court " were once so proud. But the famous sh^et, with its lavish information and comprehensive outlook, has changed outwardly but little. Inwardly, it has moved rather with than against the times. One day I hope that it will improve the paper upon which it is printed.
Its influence has not waned.    In peace as in war, that influence has always been conspicuously sane. There was a time when the paper was ridiculed for its flamboyaney;   its occasional sensationalism;   its acceptance of the commercial necessity of what are now known as " stunts " ;   a feature which seems destined,   not  only  in  journalism,  to  be  for  ever undergoing  some novel  metamorphosis.    But  even here the Telegraph can claim to have been a pioneer of the  past.    The roaring of the lions,  of course, became a proverb through Matthew Arnold's vivid phraseology :    but   if   " Matt"   was   poles   asunder from that  other Arnold whose orientalism was so long an asset of the paper, he himself nevertheless came to write for it in time;  and the list of eminent men enrolled in that service cannot be numbered ; for it is innumerable.    Apart from style, there is, in fadf^embedded in the old files of the Daily Telegraph
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